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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Session 

No  year  in  the  history  of  the  Seminary  has  opened  more  auspiciously. 
The  only  fear  is  that  the  ever  increasing  number  of  students  will  over-tax  the 
capacities  of  the  institution.  The  class  rooms  are  now  crowded  and  it  seems 
that  some  method  for  limiting  the  number  of  admissions  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  The  enrollment  which  was  begun  on  Tuesday,  September  the  20th, 
is  the  greatest  for  many  years.  Of  the  entering  class  of  eighty  students,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Seminary,  practically  all  are  college  grad- 
uates. Sixty-two  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and  sev- 
enty-one belong  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  family,  and  only  nine  mem- 
bers are  of  other  churches.  Nineteen  of  these  Juniors  are  sons  of  ministers.  In 
the  afternoon  of  this  matriculation  day  a meeting  of  the  new  students  was  held 
and  an  endeavor  was  made  to  impress  upon  them  the  responsibilities  involved 
in  their  becoming  identified  with  the  life  of  the  Seminary.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  Librarian,  the  Regis- 
trar, the  President  of  the  Student’s  Association  and  the  President  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Dr.  Zwemer  led  in  a prayer  of  dedication.  The  formal  exercises  mark- 
ing the  opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  session  of  the  Seminary 
were  held  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  the  twenty- 
first.  An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Stevenson.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  read  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Erdman.  The  musical  service 
was  conducted  by  a male  chorus  from  the  Westminster  Choir  School.  The 
opening  address,  a copy  of  which  appears  in  the  following  pages,  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  William  Chalmers  Covert,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education. 
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The  Pulpit  a Growing  Necessity  in  Contemporary  Life 

Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Chalmers  Covert,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Session  of  the  Seminary. 


There  is  a New  Testament  statement  to 
which  I should  like  to  give  special  present  day 
significance,  in  view  of  the  occasion  that  calls 
us  here  and  the  type  of  work  for  which  these 
young  men  are  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
classrooms  of  this  seminary 

I hope  what  I may  say  will  serve  to  rebut  the 
testimony  of  certain  sophisticated  present  day 
writers  and  academic  leaders  who  indicate  that 
the  day  of  influence  and  power  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  simple  gospel  message  are  gone.  They 
hold  that  modern  culture  and  the  enrichment  of 
our  intellectual  life,  through  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge,  have  made  the  old  fashioned 
concepts  of  God  and  prayer  and  sin  and  salva- 
tion quite  unnecessary  for  so  highly  endowed 
a generation.  I also  wish  to  intensify  the  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  of  you  young  men  for  the  dif- 
ficult but  rewarding  work  to  which  you  have 
now  committed  your  lives.  This  subtle  doubt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  message  for 
the  complex  life  and  problem  of  today  has  per- 
meated the  hearts  of  a good  many  people.  It 
has  chilled  the  ardor  of  some  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists. It  has  cut  the  nerve  of  interest  and 
quenched  the  joy  and  hope  in  their  faith  of 
many  church  members.  And  if  the  experienced 
men  of  the  church  have  any  testimony  to  bear 
that  will  recondition  the  state  of  mind  and  re- 
vive the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  these  querul- 
ous and  disconcerted  men  and  women  who  have 
lost  moral  power  and  leadership,  that  testimony 
should  repeatedly  and  fearlessly  be  borne.  The 
New  Testament  statements  to  which  I wish  to 
give  present  day  application  refer  to  a con- 
dition of  spiritual  receptivity,  heart  ripeness 
and  harvest  prospects,  that  some  very  busy  and 
alert  disciples  failed  to  recognize.  These  men, 
for  the  moment,  happened  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  what  their  Lord  ate  than  what  he  saw 
and  were  apparently  quite  unaware  of  impend- 
ing situations,  imminent  consequences  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  their  day  that  was  about  to 
break.  So  our  Lord  said  to  them  (John  4:35) 

“Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months 
and  then  cometh  the  harvest.  Behold  I 
say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look 
on  the  fields,  that  they  are  white  already 
unto  harvest.” 


With  this  thought  in  mind  and  with  your  life’s 
program  and  its  objective  in  mind,  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  certain  experiences  ly- 
ing at  the  deeper  levels  of  present  day  living. 
These  experiences  demand  special  attention  and 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  re- 
ligious leaders.  These  experiences  belong  to 
the  realm  of  the  emotions  and  desires.  They 
are  the  hopes,  fears,  aspirations  and  attitudes 
of  men  as  modified  by  the  mystery,  suffering 
and  disillusionments  of  the  past  decade.  These 
experiences  in  the  heart  life  of  men  born  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  decade  are  the  elemental 
human  situations  and  with  which  your  Chris- 
tian message  must  deal.  They  challenge  the 
adaptability  and  effectiveness  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage ! Can  our  gospel  message  meet  and  mod- 
ify these  life  situations  and  rehabilitate  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  the  midst  of  these  untoward  in- 
fluences of  the  present  generation? 

There  is  a widespread  opinion,  as  I have  in- 
timated, that  as  people  grow  in  education  and 
refinement,  religion  has  less  and  less  sig- 
nificance for  them.  That  as  acquaintance  with 
material  forces  released  by  science  is  widened, 
spiritual  things  lose  their  reality  and  power; 
that  God  as  a personal  being  interested  in  hu- 
manity, hearing  prayer  and  intervening  on  be- 
half of  men,  women  and  little  children,  no 
longer  appeals  to  educated  people  who  happen 
to  be  liberated  by  their  culture  from  tradi- 
tional notions  of  every  kind.  A few  highly 
vocal  unbelievers  and  scoffers  among  the  so- 
called  “intellectuals”  to  a large  degree  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  opinion  that  faith 
in  God  and  the  supernatural  has  lost  vitality 
and  validity  for  this  precocious  generation.  Men 
like  Bertrand  Russell,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
Professor  Otto,  Walter  Lippman,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Dr.  Haydon,  H.  L.  Mencken,  John 
Dewey,  and  others  who  are  trying  to  build  a 
system  and  living  without  the  fact  of  a per- 
sonal God,  are  the  men  to  whom  I refer.  They 
insist  they  are  unable  to  reconcile  with  their 
standard  of  thought  and  concepts  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  presence  of  the  supernatural  and 
directing  hand  of  God  in  the  cosmic  order.  They 
are  responsible  more  than  anything  else  for 
the  belief  that  culture  and  a theistic  faith  are 
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mutually  antagonistic.  Over  against  the  skept- 
ical godlessness  of  these  brilliant  men  there  is 
in  the  heart  of  our  generation  at  this  moment 
a poignant  desire  for  rest  and  abiding  satis- 
faction that  nothing  in  our  external  culture  and 
advanced  civilization  has  been  able  to  satisfy. 
Beneath  all  the  highly  organized  activities  and 
achievements  that  are  marking  this  wonderful 
decade  with  distinction,  is  a hunger  for  reality 
and  for  indubitable  contacts  with  spiritual 
things  that  anyone  who  knows  human  nature, 
may  easily  recognize. 

It  is  the  analysis  of  this  situation  and  its  in- 
terpretation in  the  light  of  our  calling,  that 
gives  purpose  to  this  address.  We  have  in 
men’s  hearts  today  deep  desires,  born  of  a bit- 
ter disappointment  with  transitory  values  and 
material  things.  Nothing  but  reality  will  sat- 
isfy them.  The  deeper  natures  of  men  are 
speaking  in  pathetic  tones  and  in  a language 
that  the  world  of  time  and  sense,  of  markets 
and  merchandise,  of  material  progress,  does  not 
understand.  To  this  wistfulness,  betrayed  in 
scores  of  subtle  features  of  present-day  ex- 
periences, the  Christian  message  comes  with  a 
new  appeal. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conclude  that  we  are  in  the  doorway  of  a 
great  spiritual  opportunity.  We  may  not  see 
another  spiritual  awakening  of  the  type  that 
swept  across  broken  and  bewildered  Europe 
under  Francis  of  Assissi  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  for  conditions  are  different.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  a religious  reformation  like 
that  which  followed  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Eras- 
mus, John  Calvin  and  John  Knox.  They 
wrought  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  lib- 
erties and  blessings  that  now  safely  are  ours. 
But  what  John  Wesley  did  for  a formalized 
and  dispiritualized  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  needs  to  be  done  in  a new  way  for 
America  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  We  need 
the  release  of  that  dynamic  spirituality  that 
went  with  the  movements  led  by  Charles  G. 
Finney  and  Dwight  L.  Moody,  but  the  pro- 
gram and  the  method  that  are  to  reach  the 
ends  of  these  two  great  epoch-makers  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  must  be  shaped  to  meet  the 
peculiar  intellectual  and  spiritual  deficiencies  of 
our  day.  The  power  that  ran  through  these 
eras  and  revived  the  Church  and  brought  com- 
fort to  disillusioned  and  yet  expectant  men,  is 
the  same  power  that  now  must  be  invoked ; but 


it  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
contemporary  hearts  and  minds  1 

On  what  facts  could  a thoughtful  man  base 
a conclusion  that  at  the  end  of  such  a decade 
of  experience,  there  is  a special  premium  on 
preaching  and  a condition  of  spiritual  recep- 
tivity that  means  a response  to  the  appeal  of 
our  gospel  realities  and  a turning  of  hungry 
souls  toward  God?  Can  anyone  analyze  the 
psychological  ripeness  that  our  Lord  recog- 
nized in  the  white  harvest  fields  about  him?  Can 
we  interpret  with  any  kind  of  accuracy  the  re- 
sults in  men’s  minds  and  hearts  of  their  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  experiences  and  base  any 
kind  of  prophetic  conclusion  as  to  what  their 
attitude  toward  God  and  spiritual  things  will 
be  on  account  of  those  experiences?  We  cer- 
tainly can ! 

Therefore,  we  affirm  that  the  situations  dur- 
ing the  decade  have  been  working  together  to 
produce  within  the  deeper  life  of  men  of  this 
hour  a spiritual  hunger  and  expectancy  and 
wistfulness  that  are  surely  to  give  to  our  Chris- 
tian message  its  maximum  response  when  it  is 
presented  with  intuitive  understanding  of  men’s 
needs  and  with  spiritual  power. 

There  are  great  spiritual  possibilities  in  the 
fertilizing  effects  of  sorrow.  Sorrow  has  lain 
like  a pall  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities and  nations  during  the  decade.  Some- 
thing has  happened ! Out  of  the  heartache  and 
tantalizing  mystery  of  the  period,  there  might 
have  come  a generation  of  bitter  cynics  and  vin- 
dictive atheists,  scoffing  at  faith  and  deriding 
the  fact  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  universe 
where  such  suffering  was  possible.  But  with  a 
few  exceptions  only,  the  sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  men  has  wrought  an  opposite  effect.  It 
has  developed  a new,  tender,  interracial  feel- 
ing. It  has  struck  a deep  note  of  humanity 
and  brotherhood  in  the  hearts  of  all  men — all 
noisy  nationalism  and  pompous  war  talk  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  went  with  this  heartache  of  world 
sorrow  a humiliation  of  pride  in  all  human 
achievements.  Apart  from  the  gruesome  suf- 
fering on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  home  life 
of  the  world  through  the  death  and  sickness 
of  twenty  millions  of  young  men,  there  emerged 
from  this  horrible  experience  a spectre  still 
on  our  horizon  of  an  unmistaken  peril  to  our 
civilization  and  stable  order  of  human  society. 
It  is  a peril  whose  proportions  are  so  great 
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as  to  involve  the  total  disorganization  of  civi- 
lization itself.  Nothing  has  so  shaken  our 
pride  and  humiliated  us  as  a proud,  self-asser- 
tive people  as  this  awesome  threat  that  rose 
and  hung  like  a nightmare  over  the  world  dur- 
ing those  four  terrible  years  and  has  since  as- 
sumed in  many  ways  a still  more  forbidding  as- 
pect. 

War  destroyed  so  much  more  than  the  regi- 
ments of  men  on  European  battlefields.  It 
leveled  bulwarks  that  had  stood  to  defend  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  about  which  nations  had  built 
their  governments.  It  re-brutalized  human  in- 
stincts that  we  thought  had  been  entirely  sub- 
limated or  denatured  by  our  culture  and  re- 
ligion. It  released,  like  a poison  gas,  across  the 
world,  hates  and  bitter  animosities  that  split 
the  social  unity  of  the  race  into  suspicious  and 
frightened  fragments.  It  smothered  with  its 
fumes  and  smoke,  the  hopes  and  ideals  that 
prophets  and  lovers  of  mankind  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  lift  before  the  world.  It  set  free 
a reckless  and  defiant  spirit  that  went  across  the 
world,  rebelling  against  everything  that  was 
intended  to  conserve  the  traditions  of  a civi- 
lization which  had  made  such  a war  possible. 
It  is  not  only  a world  whose  sorrows  have 
wounded  her  but  the  near  collapse  of  whose 
civilization  has  humiliated  her  and  chastened  her. 

Another  situation  is  responsible  for  a state 
of  mind  and  peculiar  temper  adding  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  readiness  of  this  moment 
for  the  Christian  message.  The  staggering 
effects  of  a world  wide  economic  depression 
have  revealed  the  disappointing  character  of 
money  and  the  illusive  values  of  property. 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  to  us  the  inefficiency  of  our  ad- 
ministration of  capital  and  industry,  a realm 
in  which  we  had  thought  we  were  invincible 
and  successful  as  world  experts.  We  have 
recognized  elements  in  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing the  economic  burden  of  life  we  never 
saw  before,  and  have  seen  in  a new  light, 
forbidding  inequalities  that  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  remedy  or  readjust.  A vast  army 
of  men  at  the  lower  levels  of  earning  capacity 
in  an  era  of  depression  make  a forbidding 
feature  in  our  social  landscape.  Unemployed 
men  are  always  close  to  the  danger  line  in 
thought  and  conduct.  Their  ideas  are  not 
clear  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  economic 
trouble  when  they  are  hungry.  Judgments  are 


not  sound  when  men  see  no  chance  before 
them  for  work  or  wages  or  daily  bread.  So, 
in  the  presence  of  this  unprecedented  depres- 
sion, whose  dimensions  seem  to  defy  analysis 
and  baffle  leadership,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
have  come  into  a new  experience  of  mutual 
anxiety  and  conscious  interdependence.  What 
an  opportune  moment  for  the  gospel  of  Christ ! 
When  has  it  had  more  tragic  opportunity  in 
which  to  demonstrate  its  principles  of  human 
love  and  when  have  we  had  such  urgent  and 
unevadable  calls  for  the  ministry  of  sympathy, 
unselfishness,  and  sharing  and  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  the  strong  for  the  weak?  In  this 
hour  the  white  fields  of  harvest  are  standing 
all  about  us. 

Another  situation  is  having  its  effect  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  period.  The  apparent 
failure  of  organized  religion  properly  to  meet 
the  situation  of  spiritual  need  and  moral  de- 
ficiency in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
generation. 

I have  no  sympathy  with  the  harsh  and  un- 
fair criticism  of  the  Church.  The  tendency 
to  hold  organized  religion  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  all  social  and  industrial  wrongs 
and  moral  contradictions  of  the  generation  is 
absurd.  But  in  humiliation  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  its  numerical  strength. 

Professed  Christians  number  48,224,014,  of 
whom  about  thirty  millions  are  Protestants. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
church  membership  doubled,  19,500,000  new 
members  being  added,  1,846  church  buildings 
were  erected  each  year  during  the  twenty-five 
years.  The  total  number  of  church  buildings, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  is  236,- 
964.  The  Bible  continues  to  be  the  world’s 
best  seller,  being  issued  now  in  more  than  600 
languages  and  dialects.  The  total  sale  of 
Bibles  for  the  century  has  been  500,000,000. 

Yet,  with  all  this  external  showing  of  loyalty 
to  Christ’s  Church,  and  interest  in  His  Word, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  that 
adequate  impact  upon  society  and  the  world 
that  the  profession  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  these  millions  of  Christians  would 
warrant  us  to  expect.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  million  children  and  young  people  not 
under  any  kind  of  organized  religious  instruc- 
tion. 
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It  is  not  good  argument,  but  a rather  sur- 
prising commentary  on  the  situation  that  it  takes 
forty  church  members  one  year  to  win  one  new 
convert.  The  power  and  enthusiasm  of  apos- 
tolic propaganda  are  not  with  the  Church. 
Christian  Ethics  and  the  principles  of  love  are 
not  as  pervasive  in  business  as  the  presence  of 
vast  numbers  of  professed  Christian  men  in 
the  business  world  would  give  us  reason  to  hope 
for.  There  is  hypocrisy  and  prayerlessness, 
and  unhappy  discords  and  schism  throughout 
the  church  that  humiliate  the  truly  devoted 
Christian  and  deaden  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  world. 

There  is  a spiritual  value  in  that  sense  of 
intellectual  meagreness  and  helplessness,  of 
which  men  are  conscious  in  the  presence  of  the 
cosmic  vastness  being  unfolded  by  our  physi- 
cists. This  makes  for  childlike  docility.  The 
generation  stands  before  the  deepening  mys- 
teries of  life  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the 
barriers  of  the  unknown  that  baffle  the  pene- 
tration of  our  most  learned.  The  tabulations 
and  statements  of  our  astronomers,  as  they 
triangulate  limitless  space,  leave  mankind  awe- 
struck. The  formulas  of  Einstein  and  Milli- 
kan, seeking  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
space-time  and  reorganize  the  theories  of  elec- 
tricity and  gravitation,  are  breath-taking.  Ar- 
thur Compton,  in  his  laboratory,  splitting  the 
atom  and  finding  still  more  wonderful  secrets 
of  cosmic  rays  leaves  us  speechless.  The 
physicists,  the  chemists,  the  geologists,  and  the 
whole  varied  group  of  modern  scientists  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  majesty  of  the  universe 
by  their  labors,  but  reveal  to  us  more  im- 
penetrable secrets.  We  are  coming  back  to 
the  reverential  affirmation  of  Job,  “Who  doth 
not  know  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  wrought  this.”  (Job  12:9). 

While  I am  saying  this  I am  aware  that  there 
are  those  about  us  who  are  suffering  acute  lone- 
liness and  despair  in  the  midst  of  a godless  uni- 
verse which  they  have  set  up.  There  are  those 
who  have  rationalized  God  out  of  existence  and 
enthroned  in  His  place  a soulless,  purposeless, 
mechanism.  The  physical  universe  is  ade- 
quate. There  is  no  sin — only  frustration  and 
suppressions  seeking  healthy  release.  Salvation 
comes  through  self-expression  and  completely 
developed  personality. 

And,  in  the  cold,  impersonal,  rationalistic 
atmosphere  the  souls  of  many  men  are  lonely 


and  hopeless  and  the  poignant  cry  of  the  spirit- 
ual natures  of  men,  thus  left  alone  in  the 
loveless,  aimless,  godless  universe,  reaches  us 
from  surprising  quarters. 

The  emotional  life  of  the  church  and  the 
world  are  deeply  affected  by  these  and  other 
experiences  that  characterize  life  at  the  end 
of  the  decade.  These  situations  are  responsible 
for  profound  reactions  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  generation. 

Men  cannot  share  alike  the  sorrow  and  griefs 
of  a world  war  and  not  be  hungry  for  di- 
vine comfort  1 Men  cannot  remain  stolid  and 
indifferent  when  their  pride  and  egotism  have 
been  humiliated  by  the  failure  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  political  schemes  and  plans  1 When 
deflation  of  all  life’s  temporary,  current  values 
overwhelms  the  world  and  earthly  riches  fade 
away  men  seek  truly  the  better  treasures. 

When  the  Church  senses  the  unworthiness 
of  her  own  achievements  through  this  decade 
of  indescribable  need  and  before  a world  in 
sin  men  are  ready  for  renewed  dedication  to 
more  sacrificial  service ; as  men  expand  the 
horizon  of  the  universe  and  are  lost  in  new  and 
deeper  mysteries  of  an  infinite  world,  they 
come,  with  the  docility  of  children,  to  kneel  at 
the  throne  of  God,  the  Creator. 

Whither  can  men  go  ? The  Christian  mes- 
sage has  the  prescription  that  can  meet  the 
need.  Its  spiritual  ideals,  its  moral  code,  its 
program  of  unselfishness,  its  devotion  to  truth 
alone,  can  make  safe  the  privileges  of  liberty 
and  guarantee  to  our  social  order  that  con- 
scious oneness  and  neutrality,  on  which  alone 
all  human  institutions  safely  are  grounded. 

My  point  is  this:  That  in  such  an  hour  of 

spiritual  need  and  providential  ripeness  the 
Christian  message  personally  lived,  intellectually 
organized  and  dynamic  with  spiritual  power, 
finds  its  supreme  opportunity ! And  you  are 
coming  into  the  Kingdom  for  such  a time  as 
this ! 

The  simple  interpretation  of  God  and  His 
love  as  revealed  in  the  character  and  teaching 
of  our  Lord  and  realizable  in  daily  experience 
by  His  Grace,  is  the  comforting  message  the 
lonely,  despairing  world  needs.  Unless  to  it 
you  bring  Christ  and  His  gospel,  it  cannot  come 
up  out  of  its  doubt  and  disillusionment  into  the 
clear  shining  of  a joy-giving  faith  and  a 
freshened  experience  of  the  reality  of  God  in 
a purposive  universe.  This  is  that  thrilling,  sat- 
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isfying  thing  for  which  a heart-hungry  world 
is  waiting. 

Nothing  so  appeals  to  the  deepest  feelings  of 
men  as  this  message!  Nothing  kindles  such 
deep  and  noble  passions  in  their  hearts,  nor 
drives  men  to  more  complete  dedication  of  all 
they  have  and  are  than  this  perennial  mes- 
sage that  you  are  preparing  to  preach. 

“I  know  of  lands  that  are  sunk  in  shame, 
And  hearts  that  faint  and  tire ; 

I know  of  men  who  ask  not  fame 
Who  would  give  their  lives  for  the  fire; 

I know  of  hearts  that  despair  of  help 
And  lives  that  could  kindle  the  flame. 

I know  a Name,  a Name,  a Name 
Can  set  these  lives  on  fire. 

Its  sound  is  a brand,  its  letters  flame, 

I know  a Name,  a Name,  a Name, 

’Twill  set  these  lives  on  fire.” 


New  Students 

The  1932-33  catalogue  when  issued  will  give 
a complete  list  of  all  the  students  in  the  Semi- 
nary. The  following  are  students  given  wel- 
come this  year  whose  names  were  not  in  the 
last  annual  catalogue : 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Paul  Parker  Anspach,  Tsingtao,  China,  A.  B., 
Wittenberg  College,  1916;  B.  D.,  Hamma  Di- 
vinity School,  1924. 

Klair  Long  Armstrong,  Tabriz,  Persia,  A.  B., 
Lafayette  College,  1921 ; A.  M.,  Prindeton 
University,  1927;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Seminary, 
1927. 

Edward  V.  Boszormenyi,  Szentes,  Hungary, 
Szentes  Gymnasium,  1928;  B.  D.,  Central 
Seminary,  1932. 

Robert  Herman  Buche,  Slater,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
Drake  University,  1930;  B.  D.,  Drake  College 
of  the  Bible,  1932. 

Edwin  Stanley  Chedister,  Pluckemin,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Rutgers  University,  1911;  Princeton 
Seminary,  1916. 

Eung  Chul  Cho,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  Union 
Christian  College  (Pyengyang),  1926;  B.  D., 
San  Francisco  Seminary,  1932. 


Garrett  Edward  Dejong,  Kuwait,  Arabia, 
A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1922;  A.  M.,  1925;  West- 
ern Seminary  (Mich.),  1925. 

Juan  Delmendo,  Bacnotan,  P.  I.,  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1929;  Evangelical  Theo- 
logical College,  1932. 

William  Jasper  Flint,  Bowden,  W.  Va.,  A.  B., 
Davis  and  Elkins  College,  1917;  B.  D.,  Union 
Seminary  (Virginia),  1922. 

Charles  Henry  Fricke,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111., 

A.  B.,  Goshen  College,  1927;  S.  T.  B.,  Biblical 
Seminary,  New  York,  1932. 

William  Bailey  Furgess,  Roebling,  N.  J., 
Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary,  Reformed 
Seminary,  Sarospatak,  1931. 

John  Gibson,  Toronto,  Canada,  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan,  1931;  Westminster 
Hall,  Vancouver,  1917. 

Harold  Dewey  Hayward,  Shanghai,  China, 

B.  S.,  University  of  Washington,  1921 ; B.  D., 
Northern  Baptist  Seminary,  1925. 

Marshall  Brownlee  Heizer,  Rawlings,  Va., 
A.  B.,  Davidson  College,  1921 ; B.  D.,  Union 
Seminary  (Virginia),  1926. 

James  Renwick  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Temple  University;  Th.B.,  School  of  Theolo- 
gy, Temple  University,  1932. 

Walter  Thomas  Jackson,  Broomall,  Pa.,  Tem- 
ple University;  Th.B.,  School  of  Theology, 
Temple  University,  1932. 

George  Wendell  Jung,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary,  1929; 

B.  D.,  1932. 

Geza  Lorincze,  Papa,  Hungary,  Papa  Gym- 
nasium, 1928;  B.  D.,  Central  Seminary,  1932. 

Botros  Abd-El-Malik,  Cairo,  Egypt,  Assuit 
College,  1928;  The  Evangelical  Seminary 
(Egypt),  1931. 

John  Bertram  MacDonald,  Denver,  Colo.,  A. 
B.,  University  of  Denver,  1929;  Th.B.,  Oma- 
ha Seminary,  1932. 

Kameo  Miyasaka,  Toyohika  Japan,  Tokyo 
University;  B.  D.,  San  Francisco  Seminary, 
1932. 

Andrew  Panyik,  Budapest,  Hungary,  Szent- 
Laszlo  Gymnasium,  1928 ; Theological  Semi- 
nary (Budapest),  1932. 

Gerard  C.  Pool,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Hope  College,  1926;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Sem- 
inary, 1929. 

Albert  James  Sanders,  Cattalogan,  P.  I.,  A. 
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B.,  Wheaton  College,  1924;  A.  M.,  Princeton 
University,  1927;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Seminary, 
1927. 

Hans  Thimme,  Iburg,  Germany,  University 
of  Marburg;  University  of  Munster,  1932. 

Clarence  Erb  Ulrich,  Shoemakersville,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1927;  Th.B., 
Princeton  Seminary,  1930. 

Aaron  John  Ungersma,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  A.  B., 
Hope  College,  1926;  B.  D.,  Western  Semin- 
ary (Mich.),  1929. 

Ernest  vandenBosch,  Hartsville,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Hope  College,  1923;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Semin- 
ary, 1926. 

Willem  Jacobus  van  der  Merwe,  Rietfontein, 
South  Africa,  A.  B.,  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch, 1927;  Stellenbosch  Seminary,  1931. 

C.  Vin  White,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  B.  S., 
Coe  College,  1929;  S.  T.  B.,  Biblical  Seminary, 
New  York,  1932. 

William  A.  Zoerner,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1923 ; Th.B.,  Princeton 
Seminary,  1926. 

SENIORS 

Willem  Hendrik  BoshofT  Ebersohn,  Sarina, 
Lindley,  South  Africa,  A.  B.,  University  of 
Stellenbosch,  1929. 

Harold  G.  Keen,  Scranton,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Park 
College,  1930. 

Takiichiro  Konno,  Tsukigata,  Japan,  North 
Japan  College,  1926. 

Paul  Nel,  Ermelo,  South  Africa,  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Stellenbosch,  1929. 

Arthur  David  Sargis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Maryville  College,  1928. 

Alexander  McLean  Warren,  Allendale,  S.  C., 
A.  B.,  Davidson  College,  1930. 

MIDDLERS 

Ernest  Chester  Crabb,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1929. 

Robert  John  Laughlin,  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1932. 

Walter  Jacob  Lindemann,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1931. 

John  Harold  Martin,  Smithboro,  Ireland,  A. 

B. ,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1932. 

Garner  Stanley  Odell,  Edenboro,  Pa.,  Bourne 
College,  England. 

John  Sproule,  Castlederg,  Ireland,  A.  B., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1932. 


JUNIORS 

Paul  Richard  Abbott,  Jr.,  Chefoo,  China, 
A.  B.,  Hamilton  College,  1932. 

Lockhart  Amerman,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  A.  B., 
Haverford  College,  1931. 

Ralph  Hinton  Askew,  Spokane,  Wash.,  A.  B., 
Whitworth  College,  1932. 

Cecil  Herman  Bailey,  Westover,  Md.,  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College. 

Allen  Leroy  Bowe,  Canton,  Ohio,  A.  B.,  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  1929. 

Bernard  Henry  Boyd,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C., 
A.  B.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina, 
1932. 

John  Herbert  Brink,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Calvin  College,  1930. 

Ronald  Bower  Brook,  Baltimore,  Md.,  B.  E., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1932. 

Rollin  Lee  Burns,  Dallas,  Texas,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  College,  1932. 

Charles  Donald  Close,  University  City,  Mo., 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College  (Mo.),  1932. 
Lindley  Ewing  Cook,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Washington  College,  1932. 

Edwin  Rae  Cowan,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Stephen  Chapman  Crowell,  Detroit,  Mich., 
A.  B.,  Alma  College,  1932. 

Alfred  Malloy  Dorsett,  Waco,  Texas,  A.  B., 
Trinity  University  (Texas),  1932. 

Donald  Marshall  Doss,  Urbana,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
College  of  Wooster,  1932. 

Roland  Donald  Driscoll,  Pitman,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Temple  University,  1932. 

Alexander  Taylor  Dunlap,  Farmville,  Va., 
A.  B.,  Coe  College,  1932. 

Barnett  Sanford  Eby,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1927. 

Lee  Myer  Fairchild,  Canton,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Sus- 
quehanna University,  1932. 

Horace  Linford  Fenton,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1932. 

Howell  Maurice  Forgy,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Muskingum  College,  1932. 

Allan  MacLachlan  Frew,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
A.  B.,  Davidson  College,  1930. 

Charles  Theodore  Fritsch,  Allentown,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1932. 

Philip  Wolcott  Furst,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Princeton  University,  1931. 

George  Henry  Gardner,  Orlando,  Fla.,  A.  B., 
Princeton  University,  1931. 
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James  Goodhart  Glenn,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Dickinson  College,  1932. 

Joseph  D.  Graber,  Manson,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
Goshen  College,  1925. 

Shirley  Edward  Greene,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  A. 
B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1932. 

Richard  Moulton  Hadden,  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
J.,  A.  B.,  Rutgers  University,  1932. 

Paul  Karl  Heberlein,  Rosebush,  Mich.,  A.  B., 
Alma  College,  1931. 

David  Robert  Hunter,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Westminster  College  (Pa.),  1932. 

Frank  Louis  Hutchison,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  B. 

S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1932. 

John  Alexander  Hutchison,  Mendham,  N.  J., 
B.  S.,  Lafayette  College,  1932. 

Joseph  Brainerd  Irwin,  Highland,  Kans.,  A. 
B.,  College  of  Emporia,  1932. 

Herman  Martin  Janssen,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  A. 
B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1932. 

Kermit  Hodge  Jones,  Milford,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Lafayette  College,  1932. 

Cornelius  Jouwstra,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  A. 
B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1932. 

Robert  Thomas  Kelsey,  Rising  Sun,  Ind., 

A.  B.,  Hanover  College,  1932. 

Charles  William  Kepner,  Port  Royal,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Grove  City  College,  1932. 

Gilbert  Raney  Kugler,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Ursinus  College. 

Abram  Grier  Kurtz,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Dickinson  College,  1932. 

Stuart  Law,  Dundee,  Scotland,  M.  A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  1930. 

William  VanFleet  Longbrake,  Waterville, 
Ohio,  B.  S.,  College  of  Wooster,  1931. 

Oscar  Raymond  Lowry,  Chicago,  111.,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  College,  1930. 

Joseph  MacCarroll,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Juniata  College,  1932. 

Frank  Louis  McCormick,  Allenwood,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Susquehanna  University,  1931. 

John  Lapsley  McKee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mis- 
souri Valley  College. 

William  Foster  McClain,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Muskingum  College,  1932. 

Francis  William  McPeek,  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
A.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932. 

Wilbur  John  Matchett,  Clinton,  Mass.,  A.  B., 
Muskingum  College,  1932. 

William  Pollock  Maxwell,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  Westminster  College  (Pa.),  1927. 


Grant  Nathaniel  Miller,  Dowingtown,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  1932. 

Lambry  Mishkoff,  Haskovo,  Bulgaria,  B. 

S.,  Wheaton  College,  1932. 

Mackenzie  Murray,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
Westminster  College  (Mo.),  1932. 

F.  Cooper  Nace,  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Asbury  College,  1932. 

Joseph  Szymkow  Nowak,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1932. 
Lawrence  Elmer  Opedal,  Silverton,  Oregon, 

B.  S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1932. 

Howard  Benson  Osborne,  Alliance,  Nebr., 
A.  B.,  Hastings  College,  1932. 

George  L.  Pelton,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Ohio  State  University,  1932. 

John  William  Pressly,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  A.  B., 
Hastings  College,  1932. 

Januario  Sibucao  Puruganan,  Batac,  P.  I., 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1932. 

Dunham  V.  Reinig,  Wheaton,  111.,  Ph.B., 
Wheaton  College,  1929. 

James  Struthers  Roe,  Toronto,  Canada,  Par- 
sons College. 

Ray  J.  Salchli,  Erie,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Wheaton 
College,  1932. 

Irwin  Taylor  Sanders,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  A. 

B. ,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1929. 
Frederick  Adolph  Schimmer,  Saginaw,  Mich., 

A.  B.,  Alma  College,  1932. 

Osborne  Lamar  Schumpert,  Augusta,  Ga.,  B. 

S.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1927. 

Glen  Cowden  Shaffer,  Somerset,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Otterbein  University,  1932. 

Raymond  Paul  Sharp,  Wilmington,  Del.,  A. 

B. ,  Delaware  University,  1932. 

Edwin  Allen  Shoemaker,  Brookville,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1932. 

Charles  Richard  Oliver  Springer,  Sunny- 
side,  Wash.,  A.  B.,  Whitman  College,  1932. 
William  Robert  Steinmeier,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1932. 

Kaichi  Takeda,  Kobe,  Japan,  A.  B.,  Asbury 
College,  1932. 

Samuel  Eby  Templin,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Dick- 
inson College,  1924. 

Samuel  Carson  Wasson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  A. 

B. ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1930. 

Shirley  Watson,  North  Aurora,  111.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Illinois,  1932. 

Daniel  Edgar  Weeks,  Renovo,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1929. 
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Roy  A.  Wilson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  B.  S., 
Des  Moines  University,  1926. 

Russell  Andrew  Wingert,  Chicago,  111.,  A.  B., 
Carroll  College,  1932. 

Chong  Sun  Yi,  Shingishu,  Korea,  B.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1932. 

PARTIAL  STUDENTS 

George  Benedict,  Kingston,  N.  J.,  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1900. 

Howard  Louis  Frame,  Horsham,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Eastern  University,  1932. 

Margaret  A.  Guenther,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Ursinus  College,  1930. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Hine,  Boise,  Idaho,  A.  B., 
College  of  Idaho,  1920;  A.  M.,  Kennedy  School 
of  Missions,  1925. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Knight  Jones,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1928. 

Willie  Nell  Laster,  Ivyland,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Maryville  College,  1930. 

The  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  current 


year  is  as  follows: 

Fellows  4 

Graduate  Students  42 

Seniors  48 

Middlers  58 

Juniors  80 

Partial  Students  7 

Total  239 


Missionaries  in  Residence 

Payne  Hall,  the  missionary  apartment  house, 
has  for  its  occupants  this  year  the  following 
missionaries  and  their  families : 

The  Rev.  P.  P.  Anspach  of  China. 

The  Rev.  K.  L.  Armstrong  of  Persia. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bachtell  of  Siam. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Boyd,  D.  D.,  of  Austria. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Buchanan  of  Japan. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Genso  of  Korea. 

The  Rev.  F.  M.  Grissett  of  Africa  (from 
January  to  June). 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Leeder  of  India. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Marker  of  Persia. 


The  Rev.  H.  A.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  of  Korea. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Sanders  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Thomson  of  China  (until 
December  31). 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Zoerner  of  India. 

The  Third  Annual  Autumn  Con- 
ference of  Alumni 

This  Conference  was  held  one  week  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Seminary,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  15th  and  16th.  It  was  the 
third  Conference  of  its  kind  sponsored  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
In  brief,  the  objective  of  these  Conferences 
may  be  said  to  be : The  bringing  together  on 

the  Seminary  campus  of  as  large  a number  of 
the  Alumni  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  their 
fall  work,  just  after  the  vacation  season  is 
past,  in  order  that,  by  fellowship,  prayer  and 
incisive  addresses  upon  some  vital  topic,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  those  who  at- 
tend may  be  stimulated  for  the  better  “carrying 
on”  of  the  work  in  their  respective  fields  of  op- 
portunity and  service. 

The  reactions  which  have  been  received  have 
been  most  encouraging.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  attended  the  Conference  this 
year,  as  over  and  against  approximately  two 
hundred  last  year  and  one  hundred  the  previous 
Autumn.  The  Board  of  Trustees  kindly  grants 
the  use  of  the  dormitories  and  lends  assistance 
in  every  way  possible.  Dr.  Stevenson  and  his 
colleagues  render  every  encouragement.  The 
President  was  especially  helpful  in  planning  for 
the  Conference,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson, together  with  the  wives  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  other  ladies,  a social  atmosphere 
was  created,  particularly  by  the  opening  of 
“Springdale”  to  the  conference  and  the  serv- 
ing of  a buffet  supper  on  the  first  evening.  Dr. 
John  F.  Williamson,  Director  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Choir  School,  now  located  in  Princeton, 
conducted  the  musical  program.  A double  male 
quartette  from  this  School  assisted  in  the  Con- 
ference singing  and  rendered  several  anthems. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference,  in  one  word, 
was  “Worship.”  Two  able  addresses  were  giv- 
en by  the  Rev.  Professor  Donald  MacKenzie, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
These  were  entitled,  “The  Ministry  of  the 
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Word  in  Worship”  and  “The  Preaching  of  the 
Cross.”  In  this  second  address,  of  which  the 
first  was  largely  foundational,  Dr.  MacKenzie 
was  at  his  best  and  carried  the  entire  Confer- 
ence to  a very  high  point.  The  reactions  to  these 
addresses  were  profound.  After  the  Thurs- 
day evening  service,  an  informal  question  and 
problem  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of 
Alexander  Hall.  This  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  who  ably  answered  minis- 
terial problems  which  were  brought  to  their 
attention.  One  of  the  good  fruits  of  these 
conferences  has  been  the  close  tie  between  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Alumni. 
On  Friday  morning  Miller  Chapel  was  taxed  to 
capacity  and  many  were  in  the  gallery  for  an 
eight-thirty  o’clock  prayer  meeting.  The  work 
of  the  ministry  and  that  of  the  Seminary,  the 
Alumni  on  home  and  foreign  missionary  soil, 
together  with  earnest  petitions  for  true  conse- 
crated lives  formed  the  substance  of  many  pray- 
ers. Then  Dr.  Williamson  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  the  topic,  “The  Ministry  of  Music 
in  Worship.”  In  this  address,  the  mistakes  in 
the  rendition  of  our  familiar  church  music  were 
made  manifest.  This  address  was  charged  with 
a reverence  and  dignity  most  befitting.  The 
closing  hour  found  the  men  in  the  quiet  and 
sacred  atmosphere  created  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  so  ably  and  feelingly 
conducted  by  Dr.  Stevenson.  The  spirit  of  the 
Conference  was  wonderful.  The  men  realized 
why  they  were  there  and  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  Executive  Council  was  realized.  Next  year, 
God  willing,  the  Fourth  Conference  will  be 
held  and  plans  for  it  are  already  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Hugh  B.  McCrone, 

Chairman  Executive  Council  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 


Public  Worship  in  Miller  Chapel 

Thus  far  during  the  session  the  attendance 
at  morning  prayers  has  been  unusually  large 
and  the  interest  has  been  well  sustained.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  leadership  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  members  of  the  Senior  class 
and  on  the  other  four  days  of  the  week  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  librarian  and  the  assistant  librarian. 
As  a rule  the  members  of  the  faculty  serve  in 


the  order  of  seniority,  each  one  being  in  charge 
for  two  consecutive  days.  From  time  to  time 
President  Stevenson  plans  to  introduce  visit- 
ing ministers  who  will  conduct  these  morning 
devotions. 

The  singing  at  morning  prayers  has  been 
even  more  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  than  in 
recent  years,  partly  because  the  music  this 
year  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Williamson  and  his  associates  in  the  West- 
minster Choir  School.  At  Sunday  morning 
chapel  there  is  a mixed  chorus  of  twelve 
trained  voices,  all  of  whom  at  present  are  from 
the  Choir  School,  though  Dr.  Williamson  hopes 
later  to  begin  to  use  some  of  our  own  students. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Williamson  con- 
ducts a choral  class  in  church  music.  After  the 
first  meeting,  during  which  he  volunteered  to 
conduct  this  class  if  at  least  a hundred  men 
would  agree  to  attend  every  session  without 
fail,  a hundred  and  thirty-one  students  en- 
rolled. Later  in  the  season  Dr.  Williamson 
hopes  to  use  this  male  chorus  in  certain  public 
recitals.  By  these  various  means  our  students 
are  gaining  a new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
music  in  church  worship. 

The  Remaking  of  Human  Nature 

An  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.  D.,  before  the  Harris- 
burg and  New  York  City  Alumni  Associa- 
tions of  the  Seminary.  Published  on  request. 

“For  from  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord.” — I Thess.  1:8. 

In  this  little  verse  from  the  great  apostle,  if 
I understand  at  all  what  it  means,  are  more 
wonders  than  all  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  rolled  into  one.  In  an  age  of  machin- 
ery, the  greater  wonder  still  is  man : in  man 
himself,  the  real  wonders  are  still  in  the  realm 
of  character.  One  of  my  teachers  once  taught 
uniquely  a lesson  I have  not  been  able  to  for- 
get. Stepping  to  the  blackboard,  he  whimsi- 
cally drew  a little  sketch  of  a nature  scene — 
with  river,  and  hill,  and  trees,  and  said : “Sup- 
pose this  were  a scene  from  nature,  perfectly 
done;  it  would  not  be  the  highest  art.”  Then 
he  stepped  to  the  sketch  again,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture  sketched  a rude  little  house 
with  chimney  smoking,  and  said:  “If  this  were 
perfectly  done,  it  would  be  the  highest  art.” 
My  mind  caught  the  thought  that  in  human 
nature  and  human  living  is  the  supreme  art. 
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Then  the  real  wonders  are  in  the  realm  of 
character,  and  among  them  all  the  greatest 
wonder  is  that  change  by  which  men  are  turned 
from  evil  to  good.  That  is  one  wonder  of 
earth  of  which  it  is  written  that  it  sets  two 
worlds  in  commotion:  “For  there  is  joy  among 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth.”  When  the  apostle  reminds  his  Thessa- 
lonian  readers  that  some  months  before  as  he 
preached  to  them  they  became  new  men,  he  re- 
minds them  of  the  amazing  and  authentic  won- 
der of  which  they  themselves  were  the  wit- 
nesses and  embodiment;  and  he  tells  them  not 
only  what  the  wonder  consisted  in,  but  he  tells 
them  also  what  is  the  power  that  produces  it. 
The  theme  is  intriguing.  What  is  this  human 
nature  which  may  be  remade  ? What  is  the 
power  which  can  do  this  work?  How  may  we 
know  when  the  transformation  is  actual  fact? 

For  half  a century  now  we  have  been  busy 
with  that  careful  study  of  human  nature  which 
calls  itself  scientific  psychology.  There  are 
many  signs  that  the  movement  has  in  some 
sense  lost  the  centre  of  the  stage,  as  men  turn 
again  to  the  study  of  the  stars — from  the  mi- 
crocosm to  the  macrocosm.  We  should  there- 
fore be  in  a position  to  say  what  our  human 
nature  is.  Agreed  it  is  by  not  a few  of  the 
best  students,  that  we  come  into  life,  not  as  a 
tabula  rasa, 

“Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

Not  in  utter  nakedness,’’ 

but  bringing  with  us  a complement  of  native 
powers,  some  of  which  we  hold  in  common  with 
the  brute.  We  have  our  bodily  life  with  its 
needs,  and  the  inherited  self-starting  machinery 
to  supply  these  needs.  We  have  our  appetitive, 
our  passional  life,  and  men  may  make  this  cen- 
tral, living  close  to  the  brute, — animals  with 
but  a larger  and  shrewder  power  of  calculat- 
ing the  animal  thrill. 

Others  are  agreed  that  we  bring  with  us  pow- 
ers of  a larger  kind,  closer  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  human.  We  have  the 
power  of  choice,  of  setting  up  goals  and  mov- 
ing towards  them,  man  the  creature  with  for- 
ward-looking thoughts,  moving  freely  forward 
to  the  thing  that  is  to  be,  not  blindly  projected 
onward  by  a vis  a tergo.  Man,  too,  is  the  crea- 
ture that  may  thrill  in  the  presence  of  right, 
knowing  that  for  him  the  issue  is  actual,  in- 
evitable, critical,  vital.  And  man  has  the  sense 


of  the  Beyond.  God  must  find  him,  and  God 
he  must  have,  or  else  he  will  make  a god  in  his 
own  image,  for  “this  believing  world”  has 
never  yet  been  without  God. 

"And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world’s  great  altar  stairs 
That  slope  thru  darkness  up  to  God, 

I stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.” 

What  then  is  our  human  nature?  Does  it  lie 
in  what  men  call  our  animal  nature?  And  these 
other  powers,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
sense  of  right,  the  sense  of  God, — are  these 
meaningless?  That  man  has  these  higher  pow- 
ers is  admitted  in  some  sense  even  by  Russell 
and  Leuba.  The  question  of  the  day  is  wheth- 
er we  shall  regard  the  animal  powers  as  the  es- 
sentially human,  whether  we  shall  build  our 
lives  around  the  animal  powers  only,  and  use 
the  higher  powers  so  far  as  they  are  not  utterly 
delusive  to  build  the  life  of  humans  as  glori- 
fied animals;  or  whether  we  shall  take  seri- 
ously our  higher  powers,  subordinate  to  them 
the  animal,  and  so  build  our  lives  thru  time  to 
God. 

Our  Bible  and  our  theology  make  the  issue 
clear.  That  man  has  a complement  of  powers 
men  call  animal,  that  man  is  in  some  sense  an 
epitome  of  all  that  is  below  him  in  nature,  is 
as  old  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But 
equally  old  is  the  august  conception  that  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  the  essentially 
human  is  found  in  these  higher  powers,  and  that 
our  first  concern  is  with  those  issues  which 
never  “irk  the  cropful  bird.”  According  to  the 
Bible  point  of  view,  atheism  is  “defence  mech- 
anism” of  those  who  will  not  have  Him  in  re- 
membrance, a case  of  human  abnormality.  If 
we  may  stress  the  figure  implied  in  the  Greek  of 
the  text,  man  is  fitted  to  be  the  trumpet  of 
God  just  because  he  is  made  with  this  capacity 
for  God. 

But  how  is  man  to  be  made  what  he  ought 
to  be?  For  the  thought  that  man  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  be  is  one  truth  on  which  there 
is  unanimity.  Even  those  who  strip  life  down 
to  the  bare  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  the  only  rea- 
son for  living,  nevertheless  admit  that  man 
must  be  made  what  he  is  not  yet,  what  he  is 
not  naturally ; they  add  at  least  so  much  culture 
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to  nature.  All  our  educational  schemes,  all  our 
“instrumentalisms”  in  philosophy  are  utopian, 
in  the  sense  that  man  has  not  yet  attained.  As 
Hocking  points  out,  all  our  planning  is  on  the 
implicit  admission  that  human  nature  needs  re- 
making. 

Here  again  the  truth  of  the  Bible  drives 
home  its  sharp  wedge,  dividing  all  remakers  of 
human  nature  into  two  groups,  those  who  build 
without  God  and  those  who  build  with  God. 
Agreed  that  human  effort  has  its  place  in  the 
building  of  the  true  humanity.  Nothing  is  so 
false  as  a false  antithesis.  If  in  the  end  “it  is 
not  of  him  that  wills  nor  yet  of  him  that 
runs,”  neither  is  it  of  him  that  wills  not  nor  of 
him  that  runs  not.  On  any  plan,  there  is  room 
for  moral  earnestness,  consecrated  “disinter- 
ested effort,”  the  best  that  human  wisdom  and 
science  can  devise.  The  real  question  is  wheth- 
er we  shall  have  a humanism  without  God  or  a 
humanism  with  God. 

There  is  something  dramatic  and  touch- 
ingly appealing  in  man’s  struggle  to  overcome 
the  enemies  of  man.  The  story  of  preventive 
medicine,  the  story  of  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease, as  told  for  example  in  Pauf  DeKruif’s 
“Microbe  Hunters”  and  now  lately  in  his  “Pale 
Horror”;  the  story  of  the  less  dramatic  search 
for  the  truth  of  “This  Mysterious  Universe”; 
the  story  of  man’s  effort  to  prevent  crime,  his 
slow  but  relentless  effort  to  improve  human  lot 
by  the  study  of  society  and  government — all 
these  are  in  some  sense  the  glory  of  humanity, 
and  he  is  a poor  Christian  who  cannot  love  his 
kind  in  their  “splendid  virtues.”  We  shall  not 
praise  God  by  ignoring  what  good  there  is,  and 
painting  man  as  black  as  possible.  I for  one 
always  hope  to  be  appreciative  of  the  epic  of 
humanity,  even  tho  I cannot  build  my  hope 
upon  it. 

Men  are  in  this,  like  the  beautiful  lake  on 
which  I am  privileged  to  spend  my  summers.  I 
have  learned  to  love  that  lake  in  all  its  moods — 
even  the  less  picturesque.  There  are  days  of 
overcast  sky,  when  the  whole  lake  is  a study  in 
lead-gray.  Overhead  the  leaden  sky,  and  all 
the  water  with  its  ceaseless  play  of  waves  is 
dull.  Dull  are  the  foliage-shrouded  banks,  dull 
the  hills  westward  towards  Lake  Michigan,  lift- 
ing to  the  dull  sky  their  mass  of  dull  outline; 
dull  and  bleak  is  the  grass,  and  dimmed  even  is 
the  yellow  shingle  at  the  water’s  edge,  where 
the  little  sand-pipers  play — one  great  picture, 


half-sullen,  of  leaden  gray;  yet  I love  the  little 
lake  in  its  sombre  mood  of  dimmed  dull  gray. 
But  sometimes  when  I am  out  on  the  lake  in  the 
midst  of  this  one-tint  picture  of  sombre  hope- 
less gray,  then  suddenly  the  sun  shines  thru 
the  rifts  of  the  clouds — and  what  a change.  The 
sky  reveals  unfathomable  depths  of  perfect 
azure,  the  water  gives  back  the  answer  in  deli- 
cate blue;  the  waves  rejoice,  each  with  its  lit- 
tle silver  crest;  the  grass  comes  back  to  its 
tender  green ; the  trees  hang  out  their  tracery 
of  mellow  green  foliage;  the  shingle  of  the 
beach  sparkles  in  yellow  glory,  and  the  hills 
at  the  horizon  lift  up  their  tree-crowned  sum- 
mits in  rejoicing,  they  shout,  they  sing,  “The 
Sun ! the  glorious  Sun !”  And  then  I love  the 
lake  the  more,  for  it  has  a glory  undreamed  of 
in  the  appealing  beauty  of  its  leaden,  one-toned 
hues. 

It  is  a parable  of  our  human  nature.  Much 
as  we  may  love  man  in  his  display  of  his  best 
unaided  human  power,  our  one-tone  tints  of 
mere  human  humanism,  however  appealing,  are 
a gray  and  sombre  picture.  Our  whole  ideal- 
istic movement  from  Kant  on  has  been  but  a 
steady  study  of  our  hopeful  hopeless  human 
resources,  worked  out  into  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  our  atheistic  humanism.  One  steeped 
in  the  best  of  the  scientific  and  idealistic  tradition 
said  some  twenty  years  ago,  “At  last  man  may 
dispense  with  the  notion  of  God,  and  thru  his 
science  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  may 
control  his  own  future  and  his  own  destiny.” 
He  spoke  twenty  years  too  soon,  and  our  pres- 
ent hopeless  debacle,  baffling  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  has  written  over  all  the  merely  human, 
appealing  as  it  may  be,  the  fatal  “Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin,”  which  the  wayfaring  man 
tho  a fool  may  read. 

Paul,  that  lover  of  the  human,  proving  his 
love  with  his  life,  did  not  come  preaching  the 
sufficiency  of  human  resources : “for  our  gospel 
came  unto  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost”.  There  is  no  recov- 
erableness in  mere  human  nature,  there  is  a 
vanity  written  over  the  travail  of  the  ages,  an 
arrested  birth  ceaselessly  laboring  and  never 
bringing  forth,  which  pours  contempt  on  all  our 
pride.  Today  we  may  join  in  the  humble  pe- 
tition of  Kipling’s  Recessional : 

“For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
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And  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard, — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord! 

Amen.” 

Human  nature  cannot  be  remade  without  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  present 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  recur  to  the 
figure  of  the  text  as  pointed  out  by  MacLaren, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  be  the  breath  in 
the  human  trumpet,  if  ever  it  is  to  sound  out 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  It  must  be  our  faith 
to  Godward  which  is  the  hope  of  the  new  man 
and  of  the  new  humanity. 

How  shall  we  know  when  this  wonder  has 
been  accomplished?  What  are  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  new  man?  How  shall  we  know 
a Christian? 

The  distinctive  thing  about  the  Christian  is 
not  conventional  morality — that  may  be  mere 
gregariousness  and  social  pressure.  You  know 
how  it  is,  we  like  to  have  about  the  same  sort 
of  houses,  and  the  same  sort  of  clothes,  and, 
say,  the  same  sort  of  dining  service.  Some- 
times the  properly  set  table  must  be  white  with 
spotless  damask,  flower  centered,  and  with  the 
gleam  of  “solid”  silver,  if  you  please.  And  at 
other  times  the  table  must  be  a sort  of  Sahara 
desert,  showing  large  stretches  of  mere  pol- 
ished wood,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  pret- 
tiness of  all  sorts  of  “doilies” — I believe  they 
call  them — like  grateful  oases  in  the  midst  of 
bare  nakedness ; and  no  mere  man  can  ever 
get  the  “hang”  of  the  thing  as  to  which  is 
proper — for  there  is  no  rime  or  reason  in  it, 
it  is  conventional.  So  with  conventional  moral- 
ity— some  things  are  simply  not  done.  And  this 
conventional  morality  has  been  weighed  by 
youth,  who  point  out  the  deep  damnation  at  the 
heart  of  it  all,  which  is  simply  this,  that  a man 
may  be  conventionally  moral,  and  yet  be  in  the 
heart  of  him  sheer  selfishness.  The  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Christian  must  not  be  mere  con- 
ventional morality. 

Not  that  we  need  despise  even  conventional 
morality.  When  I read  some  of  our  modern 
hedonists,  who  are  withheld  by  no  bounds  of 
conventional  decency,  but  think  it  a proud  thing 
to  hang  all  their  dirty  linen  of  personal  trans- 
gression in  the  full  light  of  day,  how  one  wish- 
es that  they  had  even  conventional  decency. 
They  might  at  any  rate  walk  backward  and 
hide  with  a conventional  mantle  their  utter 
nakedness.  But  this,  at  least,  is  right  that  a 


Christian  must  be  more  than  conventionally 
moral. 

Nor  is  the  mark  of  the  Christian  mere 
churchianity ; for  over  churchianity  we  write 
the  same  damaging  indictment,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  attend  church  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  and  even  mouth  with  sim- 
ulated passion  its  party  Shibboleths,  while 
all  the  time  in  his  heart  he  lives  heart- 
lessly for  himself.  Mere  churchianity  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Yet  neither  can  we 
despise  churchianity.  The  church,  even  in  such 
a poor  sense,  is  a restraint,  and  one  has  only  to 
dwell  in  an  unchurched  region,  one  has  only  to 
dwell  with  those  who  have  broken  with  its  tra- 
dition, to  discover  with  Walter  Lippmann  how 
hopeless  and  tragic  is  their  fate.  When  one 
sees  what  breaking  with  the  church  has  at  last 
made  many  men  of  the  common  masses,  one 
wishes  to  God  that  our  age  had  at  least  some 
of  the  mere  churchianity  which  is  rightly  found 
wanting. 

But  critics  are  so  far  right  that  conventional 
morality  and  respectable  churchianity  are  not 
Christianity.  The  marks  of  Christianity  in  con- 
duct are  at  least  these  three,  love  of  the  king- 
dom, zeal  for  righteousness,  and  power  to  over- 
come the  conventionally  respectable  sins  of  our 
day. 

Love  of  the  kingdom.  All  this  lofty  talk  of 
a “kingdom  of  ends”,  and  of  “being  a person 
and  respecting  others  as  persons”  comes  to  its 
own  in  the  real  Christian.  Some  years  ago 
there  came  to  our  shores  a clergyman  from  In- 
dia, who  was  a native  of  that  land  won  for 
Christ.  He  addressed  the  assembly  of  a great 
denomination,  travelled  here  and  there  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  land,  but  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  go  West.  “Why  to  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States?”  one  might  have  asked; 
for  here  in  the  East  are  wealth  and  culture  and 
historical  sites,  if  one  with  the  age-old  back- 
ground of  India  can  do  aught  else  but  smile 
over  our  own  antiquity.  But  he  had  no  rest,  it 
would  seem,  until  he  went  to  the  middle  west 
of  all  places,  and  of  the  middle  west  even  to 
Iowa ! But  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek ; 
for  there  in  a little  mid-western  town — don’t 
tell  me  in  Main  Street  style  how  meagre  is 
life  in  a little  mid-western  town,  for  there  this 
Christian  minister,  native  son  of  India,  found  a 
little  ordinary  Dutch  woman  never  too  well  off 
in  this  world’s  goods,  who  had  paid  all  the 
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expenses  for  a little  boy  in  India  that  he  might 
be  educated  and  become  the  Christian  man  he 
was.  What  a moment  it  must  have  been  when 
these  two,  who  had  never  seen  each  other  and 
yet  had  loved  each  other  so  long  because  of 
Jesus  Christ,  stood  face  to  face. 

There  is  no  East  and  there  is  no  West, 
Border  nor  breed  nor  birth 

When  two  of  God’s  saints  stand  face  to  face, 
Tho  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

Love  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Aye,  and  trans- 
lated into  sacrificial  giving  for  the  need  of  the 
world. 

And  zeal  for  righteousness.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  has  recently  written  an  indictment 
against  New  York  City  for  having  a “stultified 
conscience”,  because  they  read  all  the  revela- 
tions of  crime  and  racketeering  and  graft,  with- 
out any  moral  indignation,  much  as  one  reads 
of  the  crimes  in  a detective  story.  It  would 
be  fortunate  if  New  York  were  alone  in  this 
unenviable  distinction ; stultified  conscience  is 
the  disease  destroying  the  United  States.  Nor 
is  there  anything  new  in  it;  for  Plato  corrected 
Socrates’  naive  notion  that  sin  is  ignorance,  by 
insisting  that  men  may  know  the  truth  without 
caring  to  obey  it;  and  Paul  diagnosed  the  dis- 
ease producing  the  corruption  of  the  ancient 
world  when  he  indicted  the  world  of  the  time 
in  the  words,  “who  knowing  the  judgment  of 
God  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.”  We 
ought  to  expect  stultified  consciences  in  Amer- 
ica. For  how  long  have  our  savants  taught  us 
that  the  ultimate  reality  in  the  universe  is  a 
soulless  impersonal  mechanism  which  cares 
nothing  for  us.  For  how  long  have  they  taught 
us  that  man  is  but  a “sport”,  but  an  accident 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  ultimate  machine  is 
indifferent  to  our  hopes  and  fears.  For  how 
long  a time  have  they  taught  us  that  the  law 
of  evolution  is  the  tooth  and  the  claw  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak.  For  how  long  have  they 
taught  us  that  the  inevitable  end  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  society  is  the  reign  of  unmean- 
ing death  and  the  silence  no  more  to  be  broken. 
Shall  not  man  at  last  take  our  wise  men  at  their 
word?  And  if  men  decide  that  they  prefer 
their  preying  raw  and  cruel  and  bloody,  by 
what  argument  shall  you  prevail  on  them  to 
prove  the  desirability  of  the  anaemic  pleasures 


of  the  dilettant,  who  prefers  for  himself  the 
pleasure  of  discreetly  and  disinterestedly  pon- 
dering the  strange  way  of  the  world?  There 
may  be  a preface  to  morals  which  is  the  end 
of  morality.  If  there  is  anything  new  about 
that  “stultified  conscience”,  it  is  new  in  Amer- 
ica as  a proof  that  the  savants  have  at  last 
robbed  us  of  the  heritage  of  the  Pilgrim,  and 
brought  us  back  to  that  state  of  society  which 
Paul  preached  against  in  Thessalonica,  “that 
as  ye  have  received  from  us  how  ye  ought  to 
walk  and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound 
more  and  more;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God, 
even  your  sanctification.” 

I do  not  know  how  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
back  our  zeal  for  righteousness,  unless  we  can 
again  be  brought  back  to  love  men;  nor  how 
we  can  ever  love  men,  unless  we  first  love  God ; 
nor  how  we  can  love  God  unless  we  believe  that 
he  first  loved  us ; nor  how  we  can  believe 
that  he  first  loved  us,  unless  we  believe  that  he 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem  us  from 
evil,  and  purify  unto  himself  a people  zealous 
of  good  works,  which  God  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them.  That  is  the  stuff 
reforms  are  built  of.  Paul  could  thank  God 
over  his  converts,  for  the  “work  of  their  faith”, 
as  well  as  for  “their  labor  of  love.” 

And  what  other  marks  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian ? Shall  I remind  you  that  these  Thessa- 
lonian  converts  received  power  to  overcome  the 
characteristic  sins  of  their  day?  Shall  I re- 
mind you  that  in  Greece  Paul  found  the  “im- 
puritans”,  and  led  them  to  adopt  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  of  purity?  Nothing  particu- 
larly to  be  proud  of,  if  in  America  thru  hatred 
of  the  Puritans  we  have  reversed  the  process 
and  are  once  more  back  to  the  “impuritans”  of 
an  ancient  day.  Or  shall  I remind  you  of  the 
unfailing  hope  of  these  early  Christians,  the 
kind  of  hope  that  is  not  passive  endurance,  but 
active  perseverance,  carrying  on  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,  because  in  Christ  we  have  glimpsed 
the  heart  of  reality,  and  know  that  if  God  be 
for  us,  we  need  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
us. 

The  thing  that  travelled  as  amazing,  breath- 
taking “news”  out  from  Thessalonica  all  over 
Greece,  was  the  fact  that  human  nature  could 
be  changed,  that  men  could  live  such  a life  in 
this  present  evil  world.  New  men  are  among 
the  best  evidences  for  our  Christianity.  For 
if  you  had  asked  these  Thessalonian  converts, 
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“What  is  it  that  has  happened?  What  has 
made  you  so  different  from  your  fellows  in 
Greece?”  they  would  have  answered  as  the  true 
church  of  Christ  has  always  answered,  “The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world ; looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for 
us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a peculiar  people,  zeal- 
ous of  good  works.” 

A friend  of  mine  goes  out  quite  a bit  talking 
to  Sunday  School  teachers.  He  has  a son  at 
home  who  is  rather  impatient  of  his  father’s 
absences.  One  day  when  he  was  going  away 
again,  and  the  boy  demurred,  he  took  his  little 
son  up  into  his  lap  and  said,  “Now  lad,  if  you 
were  going  to  talk  to  these  teachers,  what 
would  you  tell  them?”  And  the  little  boy  re- 
plied: “I  would  tell  the  Sunday  School  Teach- 

ers to  talk  more  about  God.”  Have  we  not  had 
for  a generation  too  much  talk  about  man? 
Shall  we  not  try  to  raise  up  a generation  of 
preachers  and  teachers  who  shall  talk  about 
God,  who  shall  delight  once  more  to  have  no 
degree  but  the  old  V.  D.  M.,  Servant  of  the 
Divine  Word?  If  we  shall  substitute  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  for  the  preaching  of 
human  whimseys,  may  we  not  expect  once 
more  the  fruit  that  has  always  been  its  result, 
the  remaking  of  human  nature? 

The  Stone  Lectures 

The  lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation 
for  the  Seminary  year  1932-33  will  be  delivered 
by  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.  D.,  Senior  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Dr.  Speer  is  a graduate  of  Princeton 
University  in  the  class  of  1889  and  was  a 
student  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  dur- 
ing the  years  1889-1891.  Before  the  completion 
of  his  course  he  was  urged  to  enter  upon  the 
task  of  a Board  Secretary,  and  during  the  past 
forty  years  has  rendered  most  distinguished 
service  in  the  missionary  cause  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Speer  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sem- 
inary. He  is  a writer  and  speaker  of  distinc- 
tion and  holds  a foremost  place  among  the  mis- 


sionary leaders  of  the  world.  The  subject  of 
his  lectures  will  be  “The  Finality  of  Chris- 
tianity”. The  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
five  o’clock  each  afternoon  in  Miller  Chapel, 
December  12-16,  inclusive. 

Alumni  at  Synod 

A most  enjoyable  event  connected  with  this 
year’s  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  at 
Atlantic  City,  October  17-19,  was  the  Prince- 
ton Seminary  Alumni  luncheon.  More  than 
sixty  men  met  around  the  tables  at  the  Hotel 
Madison. 

The  Rev.  Walter  L.  Whallon,  D.  D.,  newly 
elected  Trustee  of  the  Seminary,  presided,  and 
brief  adresses  were  given  by  Professor  Andrew 
W.  Blackwood,  D.  D.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Roberts,  the  new  Registrar.  The  need  of 
more  and  more  cooperation  between  the  Alumni 
and  the  Seminary  in  bringing  churches  and 
graduates  together  was  pointed  out;  also  the 
absolute  necessity  for  some  of  the  excellent 
students  now  in  the  Seminary  to  have  supply 
preaching  at  once  was  emphasized.  An  enthu- 
siastic spirit  was  evident  and  on  every  hand 
the  desire  was  expressed  that  such  an  enjoy- 
able occasion  be  made  an  annual  affair  at 
Synod. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 

AN  EXPOSITION 

By  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

The  thirteenth  in  his  series  of  New  Testa- 
ment commentaries  has  been  completed  by  Dr. 
Erdman  and  will  be  issued  this  month  by  the 
Publication  Department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  The  volume  is 
entitled  “The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 
an  Exposition”,  and  is  uniform  in  plan  and  ap- 
pearance with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 

Princeton  in  Korea 

At  a meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea  held  at 
Pyengyang  in  September  of  this  year,  the 
Rev.  H.  Namkung,  D.  D.,  ’24,  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator, and  the  Rev.  Sik  Wan  Kim,  ’26,  re- 
ported as  the  delegate  of  the  Korean  Church 
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attendance  on  the  International  Missionary 
Council  at  Hernut,  Germany.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  a Princeton  Seminary 
Alumni  Association  was  organized  with  of- 
ficers as  follows : President,  Rev.  W.  B.  Hunt, 
’97,  Secretaries,  Rev.  K.  C.  Han,  ’29,  and  the 
Rev.  Harold  Voelkel,  ’29 ; Treasurers,  Rev.  F. 
E.  Hamilton,  ’19,  and  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Phillips, 
’10. 

The  Library 

The  Library  has  received  from  their  authors 
the  following  books  for  the  Alumni  Alcove: 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Christy  Wilson,  1919,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (in 
Persian),  Beirut;  from  the  Rev.  Frederick 
David  Niedermeyer,  D.  D.,  1909.  The  Seven 
Words  from  the  Cross,  New  York  City,  1932; 
from  the  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  1893,  Our 
Concern  with  the  Theology  of  Crisis,  (Bohlen 
lect.  1932),  Boston,  1932. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received : 
From  the  Rev.  William  Tenton  Kruse,  1881, 
Memorial  of  Rev.  William  Boyd,  D.  D.,  April 
12,  1932;  from  the  Rev.  Shackelford  Dauerty, 
1913,  A brief  explanation  of  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  from  the  Rev. 
Edward  Franklin  Reimer,  1900,  Presbyterian 
plan  book  for  pastors  and  church  officials,  1931- 
32;  from  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Thomas,  1900, 
Manual  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lodi, 
Wisconsinn,  Lodi,  1932,  and  also  Eightieth  an- 
niversary of  Lodi  Presbyterian  Church,  Sept. 
13  and  14,  1932;  from  the  Rev.  George  John- 
son, Ph.D.,  1896,  Calvanism  and  Interpretation, 
reprinted  from  the  Evangelical  Quarterly 
April,  1932,  and  also  Calvanism  and  Preaching, 
reprinted  from  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  July, 
1932. 

Biographical  Catalogue 

The  work  of  editing  a new  Biographical 
Catalogue  of  the  Seminary  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. About  eight  thousand  brief  biographies 
will  appear  in  this  edition,  the  first  since  1909. 
The  stupendous  task  of  collecting  and  editing 
this  data  was  undertaken  last  December  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the 


Faculty,  and  it  hoped  that  the  book  will 
be  off  the  press  before  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year. 

The  alumni  have  cooperated  so  well  in  this 
work  that  it  was  thought  perhaps  some  of 
them  might  be  able  to  send  to  Mr.  Roberts 
the  1932  address  of  the  men  listed  below.  After 
each  man’s  name  is  added  the  years  he  attended 
the  Seminary. 

Alexander,  Clayton  Brown,  1917-8. 

Allen,  Eliott  D.,  1905-6. 

Bailey,  Charles  Robert,  1914-5. 

Baillie,  Allan  D.,  1905-6. 

Barnes,  James  A.,  1894-7. 

Beidler,  Francis  Walker,  1894-7. 

Bird,  Ulmer  Smith,  1925-6. 

Blessing,  Frank  F.,  1889-2. 

Blewitt,  Charles  J.,  1894-5. 

Blunk,  Conrad  Frederick  Ernst,  1913-4. 

Boyd,  Andrew  A.,  1890-1. 

Brillhart,  Norman  Craley,  1922-3. 

Caruthers,  Guy  Franklin,  1912-3. 

Culver,  William  H.,  1894-7. 

Curry,  Conrad  Krieder,  1 920-1. 

Davidson,  Roland,  1895-8. 

Ditzler,  Harold  Edward,  1928-9. 

Dudley,  Chester  H.  C.,  1902-5. 

Dunham,  Warren  B.,  1892-3. 

Dunlop,  James  J.,  1892-3. 

Edmiston,  George  L.,  1892-5. 

Elliken,  Ruben,  1919-20. 

Frater,  Robert  W.,  1906-9. 

Fulton,  Marcus  S.,  1906-7. 

Gale,  Robert  Francis,  1922-3. 

Geddes,  Henry  Jr.,  1908-9. 

Hamilton,  Frederic  A.,  1895-6. 

Hamilton,  George  Leonard,  1910-1. 

Henderson,  John  R.,  1875-8. 

Hibshman,  Henry  E.,  1894-5. 

Hoffman,  Harmon  Leslie,  1920-3. 

Hope,  Samuel  R.,  1885-6. 

Hydanus,  Joseph,  1915-6. 

Kerchner,  John  Frederick,  1924-6. 

King,  Walter  Bertram,  1928-9. 

Land,  Edward  Roy,  1924-5. 

Law,  Ashley  Taswell,  1926-7. 

Lee,  Calvin,  1924-5. 

Lewis,  George  Bowen,  1915-8. 

Lewis,  Robert  L.,  1897-1900. 

Liggett,  John  A.  Jr.,  1898-9. 

Lindsay,  Archie  T.,  1898-9. 

Love,  William  Edmund,  1924-5. 
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MacBrayne,  Ralph  Julius,  1912-3. 
MacGuire,  Donald,  1916-8. 

Magee,  Samuel  G.,  1896-7. 

Martin,  Ralph  Laughlin,  1913-5. 
Maxwell,  Bertram  W.,  1912-3. 
Maugeri,  Giacomo  Caspar,  1891-4. 
McIntosh,  Andrew  D.,  1901-2. 

Meikle,  William  F.  D.,  1881-4. 

Metzger,  James  A.,  1905-8. 

Moffett,  Robert  R.,  1906-7. 

Moore,  George  Edward,  1891-4. 

Musi,  Charles  A.  S.,  1895-8. 

Muzswai,  Ladislas,  1925-6. 

Needels,  George  T.,  1905-6. 

Newlands,  Hugh  MacLeod,  1920-1. 
Nichols,  David  Jonathan,  1915-6. 
Noehren,  Arthur  Gromann,  1909-10. 
Pacquing,  Isabelo,  1929-30. 

Payson,  George  Phillips,  1895-8. 

Peck,  Edwin  Griffin,  1911-3. 

Porter,  Walter  James,  1919-20. 

Pressly,  David  Peeden,  1903-5. 

Razey,  James  Lester,  1914-6. 

Reed,  Arthur  Grove,  1922-3. 

Robinson,  Ralph  Jay,  1910-1. 

Rogers,  Grafton  Dulany,  1925-6. 

Rush,  Tillman  S.,  1889-90. 

Rutnam,  Samuel  C.  K.,  1895-7. 

Small,  John  E.  G.,  1904-7. 

Steelman,  Andrew  Jackson  III,  1925-6. 
Stewart,  James  W.,  1871-2. 

Taylor,  Charles  Francis,  1893-5. 

Tracy,  Leland  H.,  1902-3. 

Truitt,  John  Galloway,  1920-3. 

Van  Dyke,  Frank,  1908-9. 

Wachtel,  Alvy  Edgar,  1922-3. 

Wallace,  Thomas  Avery,  1923-4. 
Warner,  Doyle  Donovan,  1922-5. 
Watson,  Hugh,  1917-8. 

Wenderoth,  Fred  J.,  1913-4. 

White,  Frank  Decatur,  1919-20. 
Williams,  George  F.,  1896-9. 

Wray,  James,  1902-3. 

Zuse,  Clayton  Hill,  1916-7. 


Alumni  Notes 

1896 

The  Rev.  John  McDowell  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Occidental  College  at  its 
last  Commencement. 


1901-02 

The  Rev.  S.  Burnside  Russell,  a graduate 
student,  1901-02,  of  Wesley  United  Church, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Hamilton  Conference  of  the  United 
Church  in  Canada  in  June. 

1905 

The  Rev.  E.  Van  Dyke  Wight,  with  his  con- 
gregation, on  June  12th,  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  of  the  Webb 
Horton  Memorial  Church,  Middletown,  New 
York. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Reid  Stuart  Dickson  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Missouri  Valley  College 
at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

1920 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Baskerville  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Sid- 
ney, Mont. 

The  Rev.  Leigh  O.  Wright  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Westminster  College, 
Missouri,  at  its  last  Commencement. 

1922 

The  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Miller  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Westminster  College,  Mis- 
souri, at  its  last  Commencement. 

1923 

The  Rev.  Otto  C.  Seymour  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church,  Joplin,  Mo. 

1924 

The  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Loft  has  recently  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Harriman, 
Tenn. 

1926 

The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brenner  has  been  called 
to  the  Christ  Reformed  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
His  address  is  261  East  Broad  Street. 

The  Rev.  August  H.  Wessells  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Mt.  Leigh-Eckmansville, 
Ohio,  Church. 
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1927 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bode  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Monroe  Reformed  Church,  Aplington, 
Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Karl  P.  Buswell  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  pastorate  of  Trinity  Church,  Tuscon, 
Ariz. 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Van  Horn,  Jr.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  church  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

1928 

The  Rev.  Gordon  R.  Conning  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kerr  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Stockley  were  married  June  14th,  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  Mr.  Kerr  is  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 


1929 

The  Rev.  W.  Russell  Hunter  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  at  its  fall 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  Earl  B.  VanZandt  is  Moderator  of 
the  Presbytery  and  is  a Director  of  the  Great- 
er Boston  Federation  of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  Peter  F.  Wall  was  on  July  6th 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1930 

The  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Arendt  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Fifth  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  R.  Gleason  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Bainbridge,  Bourneville 
and  North  Fork  Churches,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Ewing  McPhail  and  Miss 
Myrtis  D.  Ray  were  married  June  30th,  at  Mc- 
Kinney, Texas.  Mr.  McPhail  is  pastor  of  the 
Bethlehem  Church,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  George  Sweazey,  Ph.D.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Danville,  Ky. 

1931 

The  Rev.  Roy  Blair  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1932 

The  Rev.  Percy  E.  W.  Clark  was  ordained 
by  Chicago  Presbytery  at  its  fall  meeting  and 
is  under  appointment  by  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion to  work  in  Shanghai.  His  address  is  China 
Inland  Mission,  Anking,  Anhwei,  China. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Ridings  is  assistant  pastor  in 
the  First  Church  of  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Earl  F.  Schottke  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  St.  John’s  Reformed  Church, 
Germantown,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  Tiffany  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Ellendale,  N.  D. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


I.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  “ The  Alumni  Association  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.” 

II.  All  who  have  been  students  in  the  Seminary  shall  be  regarded,  if  they 
please,  as  members  of  this  Association. 

III.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of  brotherly  love 
among  its  members,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Seminary. 

IV.  The  Professors,  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  shall  be  regarded 
as  ex-officio  members  of  this  Association. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  a Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  continue  in  office 
until  others  are  chosen  to  succeed  them. 

VI.  The  officers,  with  three  other  members  to  be  annually  chosen,  shall  be  an 
Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Association  in 
the  intervals  of  its  meetings. 

VII.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  in  Prince- 
ton, on  the  same  day  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  at  the  close  of 
the  Seminary  year,  at  such  hour  as  may  be  appointed  from  year  to  year. 

VIII.  A special  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  called  by  the  President  on 
the  written  request  of  five  members,  notice  thereof  and  the  object  thereof  being 
given  in  two  religious  papers  at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  its  occurrence. 


NOTICES 


I . 

The  Alumni  of  the  Seminary  (embracing  all  former  students,  and  all  who  have 
been  in  any  way  officially  connected  with  the  institution)  are  hereby  respectfully 
informed  that  a special  alcove  in  the  Seminary  Library  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  Alumni  publications.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this  collection 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  It  will  be  esteemed  a great  favor  if  any 
who  have  published  sermons,  addresses,  pamphlets  of  any  description,  or  volumes 
of  any  size  or  upon  any  subject,  or  who  may  hereafter  do  so,  will  kindly  present 
a copy  to  this  alcove,  forwarding  it  to  the  librarian,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D., 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Friends  of  deceased  alumni  will  render  an  important  service, 
which  will  be  thankfully  appreciated,  if  they  will  do  the  same. 

I I . 

Alumni  will  also  confer  a favor  by  giving  prompt  information  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  which  they  may  observe  in  the  last  General  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary, 
concerning  either  themselves  or  others,  or  any  changes  in  official  position  or  resi- 
dence since  the  last  catalogue  was  issued. 
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